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Foreword 


I was very new to poetry when I began editing and publishing 
Afterthoughts back in 1994. Some friends of mine had showed me 
various zines, chapbooks, and literary journals which I thought were 
pretty cool and, at the time, London, Ontario (where I was living 
since birth) didn't seem to have a periodical dedicated to poetry, 
though there had been several in the past, most notably Alphabet 
(edited by James Reaney), Stuffed Crocodile (published by Killaly 
Press), and Tabula Rasa (which had ceased publication in 1992). A 
few, thankfully, sprouted shortly after Afterthoughts began (for 
example. Paradigm, Under the Armchair, and Ecks). 

The early issues of Afterthoughts were sloppily put together, and 
the visual presentation was very sub-par. It was only in the later 
issues where things came together and the layout became similar to 
what is displayed in this anthology. By then, I'd gained some valuable 
experience in editing a literary magazine, and poets who were quite 
accomplished in their craft were submitting to my little journal. What 
began as a light-hearted local zine blossomed into a much more 
serious quarterly that by the late 1990s was now international in its 
scope. It was time to apply for a government arts grant and pay 
contributors for their work and to have funds available for national 
distribution. That never happened as my grant application was 
turned down in early 1999. The magazine business and the arts in 
general were very competitive and there wasn't an unlimited supply 
of money for everyone's press or journal, so the dreams I had of 
making Afterthoughts "world-class" died. One final issue, during the 
Spring of 2000, was released, and Afterthoughts breathed its last. 

That said, I always envisioned a "Best of" collection as early as 
2001, and in my acceptance letters which responded to exceptional 



submissions, the press which published Afterthoughts, Harmonia, 
reserved the option to reprint published poems in a future anthology 
(although the poets were certainly free to do what they wished with 
their work upon first publication —known in the "biz" as First North 
American Serial Rights). But by then I was immersed in writing my 
own poems, which I'd neglected doing for the past 6 years as I'd 
been too busy running both Afterthoughts and its sidekick, the social 
justice-based Defiance magazine (which produced 5 issues between 
1998 and 2000). Eventually, the lengthening gap between the 
cessation of Afterthoughts and a possible "greatest hits" anthology 
meant a loss of interest in taking such a project on—until I 
resurrected the magazine, in a way, in 2017, after many years of 
indie-publishing various volumes of my own poetry. 

I was never a big fan of the name Afterthoughts, to be totally 
truthful (I thought it sounded too Sunday tea-and-cake-ish), so went 
with a new title and format (strictly digital whereas Afterthoughts 
had been a perfect-bound print periodical). Synaeresis: arts + poetry 
conveyed what I hoped was uniqueness, and its mix of poetry, flash 
fiction, visual art and photography expanded the palate of a "lit 
mag." Flash-forward a little to the middle of 2020, and Synaeresis has 
just ended a 3-year, 12-issue run, and in its closure a new digital 
magazine, Beliveau Review, is continuing where the former left off, 
with a name that reflects the new branding from Harmonia Press to 
Beliveau Books, now based in Stratford, Ontario. 

But before Beliveau Review Issue 1 is birthed, I thought it high 
time to finally, at long last, re-present where things all began for me, 
poetically and editorially— The Best of Afterthoughts 1994-2000: an 
anthology of poetry. 



Of course, with 20 years having passed since the last issue and this 
anthology. I've lost track of most of the magazine's contributors. And 
I definitely know that at least several have passed away, possibly 
more. With this in mind. I'm optimistic that such a project as this can 
be a tribute to their memory in some very small way. 

The poems and poets I've selected for this volume will, it is hoped, 
give you, the reader, a sense of what poetry was like twenty to 
twenty-five years ago. In putting this together, I feel I've fallen in love 
with this art form once again after a period of increasing indif¬ 
ference. There are poems in this book that I've always remembered 
because they seared me the very first time I read them. 

On a related note, the selection process wasn't always easy. To all 
of the poets and their poems not included herein, the absence of 
your work didn't mean that it was weak or of a poor quality—it's just 
a case of whittling things down to the very best of the best and 
presenting a variety of voices, themes, and styles. All 15 issues of 
Afterthoughts stand, I believe, as a testament to the wonderful 
people who shared their work with me and gave me the honour of 
sharing it in turn with the rest of the world. Thank you for revisiting 
with me, or, if you're reading Afterthoughts for the first time. I'm 
happy you're spending these moments with amazing artists who've 
gifted us all with their thoughts and with their words. 

Cheers. 

Andreas Gripp 
Editor, Afterthoughts 
Summer of 2020 
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The Best of Afterthoughts 



Vic Elias 


Elena's Mother 

She lies 

voluptuous in satin, 
no Mona Lisa cupidity 
playing upon her lips 

The priest's untamed beard 
and shoulder-length hair 
predate any Summer of Love, 
predate praesidium and soviet and cell. 
He intones the ancient Slavic words 
to ease this soul's passage to heaven, 
leaving us unBelievers 
rigid and silent 
as icons 

There is no melody in 
this sacerdotal chanting 
save that of the wind 
across vanished steppes, 
the plodding of bare feet 
through autumnal mud 
four wars ago 

The priest swings a censer 
in rhythm with his prayers 
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Each swing 
ends in a puff 
of camphor smoke, 

a sweet savour to please 
older and earthier deities, 

and yes, to keep us 
unBelievers, 
awkward and awed, 
from smelling death 
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Beryl Baigent 


Pixie-Led 

—for the students of Alma College 

Sometimes I feel pixie-led 
My steps move in directions 
which search for adventure 
New rhythms new choreography 

So risking the Clashing Rocks 
which guard the gateway 
and ignoring the cries of Sirens 
who would guide me to destruction 

I reach a safe haven 

and for a while we are 

cast together on a gabled-green island 

between Charybdis and Scylla 

in a storm-crested sea 

You are Circe and her maidens 
angry at first at the trespassers 
then we talk and share 
and create together 
poems and dances and dreams 
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And from your bafflement 

a clear song rises 

And from your stubborn thighs 

the dancer's legs affuse 

And from your bruised knuckles 

and downcast eyes dreams of symphonies 

and seasons in the sun 

crowd your horizons 

Then for me the pixie leads again 

and I turn my pockets inside out 

to be released in blood and breath 

Yet our songs and steps 

will always harmonize 

Our Maytime patterns 

are a spell remembered 
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Pamela Sweeney Jackson 


Twillingate, Newfoundland 

Here .. . 

our diamonds are stuck on the glittering 
skin of mackerel. 

We unwrapped chisels and saws 
and needlepoint pillows 
on our wedding day. 

I brush the wild, touselled knots 

of dogberry 

from her orange hair. 

My fingers are lumpy 

from rope and pen, snagging the weeds 

surrounding (hiding) us. 

Her breath smells of wax. 

I remember the power going out in 
mid-sentence last night 
so we'd bathed our newborn sons 
by candlelight. 

Black flies swarm 
against every window; 

mosquitos land on our naked skin and pierce 
unspeakable places. 

Rents in our skin and hair. 

Here is hardly virginal 

and yet everything appears untouched. 
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Weeds are captivating. 

Spruce is the decorator's choice 
while knotted grass bejewels a phalanx 
of barbed wire. 

Stewed cod and fish eggs are delicacies— 
often eaten with boiled coffee for breakfast. 
The women are patched and painted, 
the rowboats bear their names. 

A weather vane squeals 

in the night and echoes bed springs. 

The wind banshee-screams with me. 

In August every barren howl 
floods the harbour, like in March, 
like October. 

My wife knots skeins of azure sweater wool 
around my wrists playfully 
as we make love. 

There is no blinding sunlight here; 

our love is slow and constant as shore haze. 

Here .. . 

we are the wildlife of our native land, 
but when we taste our tea 
there is a scallop of seasoned lace 
beneath our sugar spoons. 



Peter Baltensperger 


Directions 2 

He said, 

a compass would be enough, 
pointing in all directions, 
not realizing the implications. 

One would have to explore the flatness of the earth, 
the viscosity of snow clinging to April days. 

Sometimes, 

there are flowers in the snow, 
blood from the sky, 
evolving. 

Nothing can foresee its own birth, 
its own death. 

Once, a voice knew of its own becoming, 
and never spoke; 

a moment knew of its own destruction, 
and never bloomed. 

So it is with anticipation: 
a compass can only point. 
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Jean Berrett 


Tracks 

It was before morning 

and the darkness spoke clearly, repeating 

each word they said. 

Outside the window, there were large things alive 
in the knee-high grass. 

The voices grew louder. I listened. 

Later, my father, you drowned. 

Your voice still collects 
on scum left by the tide. 

Mother, you stand at the shore, wild-eyed, singing. 

You have your reasons. 

You sing. 

And now my own turn comes. 

Mine is the song of thin weeds 
that grow between train tracks 
that cut through town. 

Long after daylight and the slow heavy passage 
of grinding wheels, they sing 
to the silenced rails. 

My sons, scarcely lit by a new crescent moon, 
make fists at the sides of their bodies 
and listen. 
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John Grey 


Finding the Level 

Whatever happened 
to the ugliest girl in school? 

Maybe she married a man 
who beat her badly. 

Where would her lack of options let her go? 
Some one room apartment on the south side; 
as much as her factory job could pay. 

One window, a kitchenette; 
her solitude earning her the weary right 
to be the most beautiful thing there 
as long as the roaches were quiet. 

Or maybe she married the ugliest man 
and they set aside romance 
for practicality, 

clinging to the best they could do 
even while it imitated the worst. 

Hey, maybe the world isn't like that. 

Maybe they met someone stellar and handsome 

who could see right through 

the disfavoured outer shell, 

who would love them for all the right cliches. 

Or maybe they had the opportunity to do that 
but they turned it down — 
a lack of faith in the long time better side 
of human nature. 
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Maybe they're out there somewhere 
finding a different way to the unfairness. 
Maybe they kill at night 
or write poetry. 

Maybe they hate so much 
it sounds good 
coming from them. 
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Jim Madden 


Thursday 

It gets hot here on Thursdays. 

You can see the steam rising off the walls of houses, 
kids hunched over the handles of their runny plastic 
bigwheels, breathing deep and raspy. 

The heat wrinkles the air and makes us into fish. 
Condensation blinds our spectacles, 
and runs tiny rivulet races down the side 
of an old plywood shed. 

The theme music changes on Thursday; 
it turns heavy and slow. 

The sun doesn't come up on Thursday 
and it doesn't go down— 

there is no doubt, it's always there on Thursday. 

The tiny pupiled eye of an exhausted mother demands, 
but a salty sweat droplet plays plinko 
down her forehead and shuts it. 

Hummingbirds turn to sloths, 

honey into water and water into breath. 

Wherever you go it's uphill. 

The paperboy pedals archaically from some subset 
of a suburban stereotype. 

The dog's water is gone. 
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Chilly's ice cream wagon is crinkled on its side 
in a ditch outside of town, one tire spinning alone; 
ice cream turned to powder, 
and Chilly's broken head resting on the wheel. 

Thursday starts about two hundred miles northwest, 
and works its way in all directions at a steady pace. 

The scriptures of Thursday are many and ancient, 
but Thursday crawls without the rest of time. 

It is the dying breath confused between saying 
"I am dead" or "I am living." 

It has no doom, it has no destiny. 

And though it begins in the morning . . . 
that is not its birth. 

The garbage sticks to the ground like wet glass; 
the trees sweat, the church steeples droop, 
the chain link fences swagger like elastics 
in the breeze, 

and the breeze is wind without air— 
a wave pushing through steam that slaps against you 
like a wet rug. 

My cigarettes are soaked. I can't smoke on Thursday. 
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Monika Lee 


My Love Asleep 

There is nothing like my love 
asleep; enveloped in fleecy cotton 
and spotted with stars. 

Bare toes, 

clean and fresh as berries; 
folding and curling 
in time to her breath, 

entangling a cloudy white quilt 
around her small perfection; 
her noise-white hum 
of warm, present flesh. 

There is nothing like my love 
asleep; 

brow alternately furled and unfurled: 
a sail transporting 
through unknown worlds— 
her internal mind-breezes, 
her song-breath of soul. 

There is nothing like my love, 
for it is the mother-ocean 
on which she sails; 
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and it overturns me, 
captures, turns inward, 
then explodes 
into its own depths. 

Helpless before the weight of it, 

I am washed here 

to the shore of her slumber. 
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Katherine L. Gordon 


The Irony of Dust 

I thought you were the enemy I fought 
with life-long fervour. 

Fluff in children's hair, 

dust-balls under beds longing to transform 

into new life forms 

with the first lightning bolt. 

Pale powdery palls 

mocking cherished possessions. 

Cobwebs of the mind, 
ashes in the mouth. 

We eat our ancestors, 
vacuum their wisdom away 
to be recycled and descend again. 

Those who thought they burned the witches 
breathed them in. 

Pieces of predator, pieces of prey—star born— 
confront us every day as we absorb them. 
Collective knowledge of the dust unconscious. 
All I momentarily clear away becomes me, 
to settle soon amongst the new tribes. 
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Nancy Berg 


Sleeping Through Earth Day, 1970 

—for Larry 


Somewhere in Idaho or Ohio or Oregon, 
somewhere in one of the "0" states, 
there's a home for aging hippies 
who are not even in love with love anymore. 

He's there, he's tired, he doesn't remember me— 
but every time he shakes his hips, 
a tree grows in the rainforest. 

When I was fifteen, we thought everything we threw away 
just disappeared forever. Magic. When I was fifteen, 
tossing empty McDonald's cups out of the blue convertible, 
my kindergarten teacher rolled down the window 
of her Volkswagen bug to yell at me. 

She said, "You should be ashamed of yourself!" 

and I was, but not for that. When I was fifteen, 

my mother had been sitting on the edge of my bed 

every morning and every night 

for as long as I could remember, whispering 

"Love thy neighbour as thyself," 

the last thing before I closed my eyes 

and the first thing before I opened them. 

So there he was, the neighbour I was loving at the time, 
he in his last year of high school and me in my first; 
he handing out Earth Day flyers in the hallway, 
me busy dodging all those switchblades 
in the girls' bathroom. 
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In 1970, in the smoke-filled ghettos of New Rochelle High, 

it was just two years since King fell, 

two years since another Kennedy fell, 

and there were at least 563 words for the different colors 

of hate. It wasn't enough to read Soul on Ice— 

you could still get your cheek slit open with a razor blade, 

you could still get trampled in the hall 

between third and fourth period by a stampede of rioters 

too angry to care about Earth Day. 

And the people who did care, too busy to end the war 

that followed the war, just after the war to end all wars; 

and this the year they bombed Cambodia, 

when every night before the 6:00 news 

we had to send our hearts and minds out to play or to pray 

or at least survive in one piece. 

I was too numb to care about Earth Day, but he wasn't. 

When the New York sunsets learned new tricks, 
washing over themselves with splash after splash 
of six unearthly shades of self-illumined electric pink, 

I cried for joy and he cried for the ever-darkening air 
in our lungs. He knew what "airborne particulate matter" 
even meant and how our garish twilights were a joint venture 
between the Divine Creator and the local industrialists. 

Why the red tides were no longer the only days 
when that sad smell came in from the ocean. 
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He felt the eagles going and he seemed to know 
what it meant to be the last white-headed eagle, 
circling and spiralling through drafts of light, 
reeling and whirling on currents of wind; 
he looks down at rivers like snakes, at lakes like eyes, 
and nowhere in sight is a safe place to land. 

It came out in his music, 

in those miracle arpeggios on the black and white keys; 
in the notes he left on my desk in Biology: 
goofy and soaring and surprisingly resonant. 

And of course, there were some things 
he couldn't understand: 

like what I was saving and who I was saving it for, 

like why I wouldn't melt into the glorious awkwardness 

of our first explorations of desire 

unless the Stones were singing My Sweet Lady Jane 

over and over and over on the phonograph. 

Like why I only knew how to love my neighbour 
as I loved myself . . . not nearly enough for either of us. 
Why after three months I stopped taking his phone calls 
for no reason whatsoever. 

Now, in the "0" state, in that home for aging hippies, 
they search for coded messages 
in Emerson, Lake and Palmer tunes. 
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grow their hair twice as long as before to make up for 
the ever-spreading bald spot in the middle, and somehow, 
through some arcane, squeaky-clean technology, 
they're turning up the volume on our conscience. 

One day, when Earth Day comes around again, you notice 

the small, perfect ears of your own child 

and you're whispering, "Love thy planet as thyself." 

One day you notice, if you didn't forget to have children, 
you're saying, "Love thy planet as if everyone you've ever 
loved would have nowhere to live if you didn't. 

Love thy planet as if every river carried strong red blood 

for the veins of your beloved, 

as if every empty field carried all the breath 

you would ever find to fill the hollow spaces inside you." 

You no longer throw McDonald's cups out the window, 

but somehow you feel almost as guilty 

when you haul them to the dumpster. 

It doesn't matter how old you are, 
your kindergarten teacher is always watching you, 
your mother is always on the edge of your bed, 
murmuring biblical injunctions you will not understand 
for at least twenty years. 

My friend, my neighbour... he hasn't really lost anything— 
every time he flashes a grin, a hole heals in the ozone layer. 
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Every time he stands straight in the wind, 
another country demands its freedom and gets it. 

At least that's what I think on the off days, 

on the days when the things I've lost 

seem immeasurably better than the things I have. 

Still, they tell us we are supposed to feel connected 

to the moonrise and the shadow of the moonrise; 

to the silver-grey wolf and the look in the eyes 

of the homeless. We're supposed to feel connected 

to Costa Rica, to Brazil, to the rainforests of Rododondia, 

where trees after trees that are taller and older 

than prayers themselves are disappearing right in the middle 

of the day. And their tilting of the delicate balance 

of the sun on our skin and the sun on our soil. 

We're supposed to feel connected to El Salvador, 
to Guatemala, where people are disappearing 
right in the middle of the night, and whether or not 
we're alive enough to hear them, they are tilting 
the delicate balance of our souls. 

On Earth Day 1995, we drive to the Eco-Fair 

in luxury cars on luxury streets, 

but no longer have the ghost of the luxury of time. 

We do have the luxury of the ground beneath our feet, 
of everything that is yet green and blue and clay-colored 
around us. We do have the heartbeat of the earth itself 
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still beating just loud enough to sing us to sleep at night 

and pray us awake in the morning, 

so that twenty-five years later we are still here, 

we are still desperately trying to change, 

and the sky is still open and willing to listen. 
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Sherman Pearl 


Carpe Diem 

If ever a day begged to be seized, it's today. 
Dawn pecks at my window like the bird 
that eluded Omar Khayyam, the gentle one 
that flew out of our grasp in the Sixties; 
the one we chased off by holding it too hard, 
by chanting our mantras of peace too loudly. 
Now I'm cool as the darkness. 

I lure the daylight with coffee, let it glide 

through the window, let it light 

on a finger that's pointed toward the sunrise. 

I hold it there with my eyes, 
carry it fluttering to the streets 
where we'd gather to protest the time. 

Look, I say to the saints and barbarians 
who once rallied there. 

I've captured the time. Stop aging. 

Stop counting the years on your worry beads. 
Stay quiet in the time I remember. 

But even words without sound 
make the bird uneasy. 

Just as dawn breaks, 

I can feel the feet tighten, the body grow tense; 
the wings expand to catch the solar wind. 

Soon enough it will escape 
into the glare of morning, 
but still, in this half-lit moment, 
it sings very strong, very sweet. 
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Deanne Bayer 


Synonyms and Shadows 

Someone has cut out facsimiles 
of shadows and pasted them on the snow. 

I have been told where there are shadows 
there must be sun; 

we should raise our eyes to the corona sky 
carefully, carefully—always aware 
the light, like love, can be ally or adversary; 
savior or traitor; 

to be looked at prudently (perhaps the reason 

many of the not-yet-blinded 

choose to stare at shade), 

and I have also been told that when we choose, 

we must choose promptly— 

but not in haste, 

keeping in mind night's other name. 
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Jeff Bien 


Almost the Perfect Ending 

His marriage is an arrangement with the law, 
a consensus with the almighty. 

A rambling dialect between long-stemmed roses 
and a threat. 

Two thousand years and the stars 
come between us. 

The unforgivable acts of English etiquette — 
the faith that needs a new empire 
to blaspheme. 

We embrace, an old proletariat, 
mumbling change and revolution. 

Something about breast size and debutantes, 

the murder weapon, and how to talk dirty to a whore. 

Later, we discuss scores: 
name-dropping in Nazi Germany, 

the cheerleader voted most likely to succeed at Treblinka, 
the dominatrix who hangs from the ceiling from 9 to 5. 

It is long, the road, from Gethsemane 
to the new world. 

From the squelching poverty of Havana 
to skipping-rope chants in Long Sault. 
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You teach me 

what history books cannot. 

That complicity is god-given, 
made in our image. 

The rich and poor are both filling their pockets 
on this advice. 

You point out the important differences 
between Robin Hood and Jesus Christ. 

You remind me that English is the business 
language of the world. 

Some fill their plates with ideology. 

Some fill their plates with the cold, hard facts. 
Some die hungry. 

You place stones, then flowers, 
then silence. 

The conversation is this predictable. 

There is the matter of your suffering. 

There is the world. 

There is my stubborn reply. 

This is poetry. 

This is what I do for a living. 
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Go find the day now 
and wear it like an old grin, 
an artifice worth saving. 

Go back to your castle, 

carry her playfully over the moat 

as a new generation of poets die. 

Then, hang yourself in the living room. 

Slowly now, 

so I don't miss a line. 
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Mary Anne Griffiths 


Scar 

So many of us are marked 
like book pages bent 
to favourite passages— 
something Shakespeare said, 
or was it Yeats? 

Under the fine cloth of his shirt, 
I lie like an infant. 

He is now 47 years old; 
fairly young to have me 
as his guest. 

I am new, violent and pink. 
Turbid with hitching cries; 
puckered like mountains 
formed by the pull and shove 
of the body's plates. 

He will learn to love me; 
allow a place for my rest 
when at night, unbuttoned, 
his fingers will trace 
my faded bloom and remember 
the words of some lost poet. 
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Sylvia Parusel 


Addendum to My Will 

When I die I expect 
a decent memorial. 

I would like all of the lovely 

absurdities of my life 

and death displayed in garish glory. 

So unearth 

from your closets the brightest 
and most unsuitable 
of your clothing- 
no simpering poetry allowed. 

I want dance music 

with a strong beat and 44 

frenzied gospel singers 

flown up from Mississippi 

to set the mood: 

spare me the dogma and piety. 

I want my eulogy written in limerick— 
the bawdier the better— 
and afterwards 

usher in all of the homeless and friendless 
people in town, serve them beer 
and cookies and seat them next to 
Aunt Louise. 
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Andrew Cook 


And 

And the cupboards 
are brown-aged pictures. 
And the kitchen is 
humming an electric 
symphony. 

And everyone has 
sad songs, 
arms, and lips. 

And a woman and 
a man 

are living somewhere 
in absolute anguish 
on a comfortable 
soft bed wanting to 
turn on the lamp light. 

And worries puddle 
in your drinks. 

And there's someone 
in nowhere wishing 
for somebody to be 
everywhere. 
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And a child's heart 
is bigger than their eyes. 
And your heart is 
a sand grain, 
dull and blown 
hard by the wind. 

And yesterday is 
a mysterious wink 
from the stranger 
standing with her 
egg shell eyes looking 
for another man. 

And poetry is a 
napkin wiping 
a dirtied face in a 
roadside truck stop 
just outside of town. 
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Lyn Lifshin 


In the Plastic Surgeon's Office 

Thirty-seven animals mounted 
in the double waiting room, 
like gargoyles or a woman 
on the prow of a ship to say 
this is where we're headed. 

I think of Plath's line 
about perfection being dead 
and wonder how the doctor 
connects the torn men and 
women, burned and cut and 
stitched, to the specimens 
all blood's been washed 
from, mounted on the wall. 

Maybe he prefers what was 
trapped before anything 
could scar it, like a baby 
who dies before, some might 
believe, it was capable 
of sin. Maybe faced with 
so much that is broken and 
maimed, he had to get out 
in nature like a judge in 
Bosnia who said after so many 
corpses, so much crying, he 
had to rush to see Monet to 
not feel dead. 
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John Monroe 


f... 

hangs its head 
in lower case, arched 
as a wilted flower. It 
looks to the place 
it may fall, wait and 
be spread into a sprinkle 
of cells. It stands 
frozen in the gesture, 
crossed by outstretched arms 
that seem to reach up 
but only manage out. 

Raising the thread-like ledge 
of its limbs to a stray 
upper-half, it offers 
to catch the collapse 
from above. Offers 
to wrap the strands 
of its arms around 
and around in a mollusk's 
spiral; offers to shell 
from the shame 
it's selected 
to reflect. 
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Nancy Berg 


The Dolphin 

Look inside the center of my heart. 

You'll find a newspaper clipping of yourself 
in your First Communion veil 
or a snapshot of your grandson at his Bar Mitzvah, 
smiling in front of the well-crafted swan. 

I am in love from the moment I am born 
until the moment I die. 

Why else would I leap thirty feet in the air, 

whistling and clicking, spinning seven times 

before I touch down in the dark sea where I am born, 

tail-first, and nudged to the surface to breathe; 

before I even taste the rich milk of my mother 

I fall in love with everything above and below sea level — 

with the currents pressing fast on my soft, new skin; 

with the sun sending shafts through the top of the ocean; 

with the woman on the boat in the yellow scarf, 

shouting, pointing, holding a drink and a camera in one hand. 

When I am in love, I swim like a fish, fly like a bird, 

and breathe like a man. 

Listen to the center of my heart. 

You'll hear that quiet song you used to sing over and over 
in a thin, high voice when your mother 
thought you were asleep. 

The awkward, tinny piano of your first recital. 
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You'll hear the joke about the sailor 
that will still make you laugh 

five minutes before you close your eyes for the last time 
in this body. 

It patterns my face in a fixed grin 

and lets me glide and play on the waves from your ships, 
falling backward into joy, crackling like early electricity; 
but that same love makes me need to guide those ships 
every night for twenty years 
through the sharp coral reefs of New Zealand. 

The same love that lets me hold you to the surface 
when you're drowning, 

makes me cling to an empty dinghy like a giant rag doll. 

It makes me haunt one beach for ten years, 
waiting for a dead boy to ride on my back. 

That which lifts me up also weighs me down — 
but you already understand this. 

I live only to breathe in unison. 

So I learn to speak without vocal chords 

and I recognize geometric shapes in waterproof books. 

Small things like this make you so happy. 

But look inside the center of my heart. 

You'll find a hologram 

of the part of you you've been wanting to worship 
for a long, long time. 
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P.A. Webb 


Serendipity 

i say eggs 

you scribble breasts below it 
and send it back 

it is a verbal note 
that passes 
between us 
keeping secrets 

no one else would want to know 

the smarties you placed 
around my eggs this morning 
made them look like flowers 

smarties I say 

and you scribble flowers forever 

we are ridiculous 
when overheard 
which only fires our notes 
higher and higher 

to where the air is thin 
and laughter 
is the only sound 
that makes sense 
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Lee Moore 


Small Talking at Home Again 

Give to me 
the time of day 
without the if 
scenarios. 

Show to me my house 
on a map 
of the world. 

Tell me 

that a dot cannot 
be made small enough 
and I'll leave you 
without thanks. 
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Lee Moore 


acrocephalic 

always lived away from 
home, feeling he should get up 
there, and he did. the tight rope 
acrobat an acrocephalic—he's 
high-sculled, born that way. 
rarely falls, 

has little to come down to. 
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Lyn Lifshin 


The daughter I don't have 

will be in love 
with poppies, 
their opening 
petals wildly 
bright as inside 
a mouth. She'll 
bury herself in 
a field of them, 
feel gold pollen 
on her ankles 
like honey. She 
won't wait for 
the mail, for 
phones, only to 
catch herself 
when it's just 
somebody selling 
magazines. 

The daughter I don't 
have will be friends 
with herself, not 
battling what she 
could have or should. 

What she feels and 
thinks close as 
letters that stand 
together but don't 
rub the other out. 



John Monroe 


This Ring... 

slips from my finger 
like those words 
from your mouth, love 
but not-in-love, so- 
sorry, and leaving. 

It too catches on nothing, 
slides as if not belonging, 
falls from eight years and 
so many promises. And now, 
grounded, thin as a late-Autumn leaf, 
it seems as if it should be 
only weeks away from vanishing 
in the decay of memory. 

But it will remain, I know, 
as a slice of bone 

fallen to a meat-cutter's floor, empty 
center-up, hollow and cleaned 
of what was. 
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Fredrick Zydek 


Journey Notes 

I was born to be at odds with my freedoms. 

Sometimes I'm like a paper bird 

making the long journey, 

first on one puff of wind, then another. 

I float among my collections of doubt 
as though they were the finest things I owned. 

Am I a man or a well-trained beast, 

a cosmic slug or a deity 

filled with amoebas and atoms? 

Sometimes I'm an arrow 

shot from the DNA 

like a light through a darkened room. 

Some days I'm up to my neck in prayers. 

I walk the divine delirium 

ankle-deep in the twiggy names of God, 

the awesome claims 

of the celestial machinery, 

the wretched hunger we all have for things. 

And I come to all this from I know not where. 

I'm a series of molecules 

mutating its way through time, 

a thing seeking the authentic 

with no more direction 

than a "Walk" "Don't Walk" sign. 
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Kenneth Salzmann 


Psalm for Laura Levitt 

—composed while reading her book, Jews and Feminism: 
The Ambivalent Search for Fiome 

I can only speak for one man, 
and I don't know him well. 

I suspect him of being somewhat Jewish. 

I think he may be harboring secrets. 

I know him to be thoroughly flawed 
intellectually, physically, and spiritually. 

I know he still hasn't repented 
for his outdated leftist leanings 
and for what we now know 
is his discredited liberal compulsion 
to plumb his own inadequacies 
in a guilty search for redemption. 

I know he exhibits an all-but-death wish 
to understand what it is to be 
Black and White and Buddhist and Jew 
and man and woman and queer and not 
and oppressor and oppressor. 

I know when the unforgiving night falls 
he too only finds himself 
unspeakably far from home. 
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I know that he still makes 

regular cash contributions 

to Klanwatch, NOW, and the NAACP, 

and the next one to ask, 

even though he is losing hope 

and thinks they should lose hope too. 

I know that he refuses to stop 
denouncing bigotry in the still-old south, 
despite the fact that not even he 
is listening anymore. 

I know that he has marched against 

war and racism on the darkest nights 

that he can now remember 

in the company of old left Jews 

who even then made him think of your parents. 

I know he will remain a putative Jew. 

I know he still finds reason to laugh. 

I know that he is still baffled and frightened 

by prevailing notions of phallic power 

after all those years of wondering about it, 

and that he can't bring himself to stop believing 

that woman will complete him, if he ever will be complete. 

I know in that regard too he finds himself always 

unnervingly far from home. 
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I think that he is harboring secrets. 

He may have convinced himself to accept 
what seems to be a genuinely persuasive facade. 

He may by now have given up regretting 

in even the odd introspective moment 

his inescapably substantial shortcomings 

as a son, a lover, a friend, a husband, and a father, 

although he hasn't stopped failing at each. 

He may be frightened, confused, and angry 

because his mother was always distant 

and his father merely failed then died too soon. 

He may have noticed that too many things 
didn't pan out and that he might be failing too. 

He may be properly afraid because 
he hasn't: read the right books, 
pleased the right people, 

taken good care of himself, learned to speak French, 
overcome history, earned enough money, 
become invulnerable, finished a poem, 
or made any difference at all in the world, 
in any way whatsoever. 

He may understand that he is not man enough, 
that he will never be smart enough. 

He may be sure confirmation is coming 
that both his cock and his brain 
are actually too small after all. 
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He may be writing his own eulogy 
by way of damage control. 

He might suspect that he is finally 
nothing more than all of the things 
he has been trying so hard not to become. 

He might suspect that his words will never 
be more than marginalia. 

He could have an inkling by now 

that all the things he loves are going to remain 

unbearably far from home. 

He will be terrified to acknowledge 

that there will be days in his life 

when he can't tell the damning from the damned. 

He will be more terrified than that to admit 

that he is habitually both. 

He will expend his limited tenderness on strangers 
and wish it were otherwise. 

He will wonder what a Jew is supposed to do. 

He will wonder if he should do it, too. 

He will be angry and he will be sorry. 

He will grow increasingly sad. 

He will try to think of how he has fallen short, 
and try to name someone he knows 
who may have managed better. 

He will try to remember the times in his life 
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when he was a rapist, a liar, a fool, 
a madman, a sneak, a coward, a thief, 
or a missing person. 

He will recall that he has been 
all of those things, 
in succession and all at once. 

He will try to remember the times in his life 
when he was able to redeem himself 
in some small way. 

He will remember that he once did his best, 
although as things turned out, it wasn't good enough. 

He will try again to do his best, 
although it won't be good enough. 

He will forego self-knowledge 
and be grateful so he can try. 

He will try. He will try, despite the knowing 
that he will nevertheless remain 
unspeakably far from home. 

He will buy a small plot of earth where he will plant flowers 
while waiting to get old, and sometimes 
he will let the dirt wash through his open hands 
as water might have. 
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Vic Elias 


On the Transmigration of the Soul of a Jewish Child 

Every night 
my Nathan cries out, 
a two year old 
strangling in a dream. 

I cannot wake him fully. 

He screams with open eyes, 

his legs a fury of kicks into the wall. 

In my dreams of Warsaw, 1943, 

I hold a pillow to his face until the wall 
is untroubled by his feet. 
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Dan Lukiv 


The Wise Man 

He wears 

a cone with outdated pictures of 
moons, stars, and planets, 
and he carries 
the bloody head of a cow 
like a blind Edomite. 

But it's not a dunce cap 
that he wears, 

and no one calls him a bad boy 
nor makes him sit 
in a corner. 

He calls himself 
a Hindu 
a Buddhist 
a Christian 

He stamps out a cigarette 
in a half-filled ashtray 
and grins a quarter-moon of 
nicotine-scum. 

He reads Nostradamus 
which he quotes 
like a zealot 
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between gulps and guffaws 
at whiskey parties 

but he prefers his own predictions 
and he likes to feel drunk 
more than he likes to drink. 

He also quotes Solomon 

and dreams of the Queen of Sheba 

visiting him too one day, 

to marvel at his 

everything. 
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Daniel Green 


Risk 

The guy who never hit his thumb 
is one who never held a hammer. 

Who never slipped upon the ice 
is one who stayed indoors all winter. 
Who never teetered on a ladder, 
left it hanging in the barn. 

If being safe becomes an object 
to pursue, it leaves the fearful, 
over-careful, untouched by much of life. 

They fail to share the sense 
of danger, the sights from heights 
too tough to climb: the strange, 
the unfamiliar, the mystery 
unexplained. They never test the limits 
of excitement, never thrill to face 
a challenge, or dare to overcome. 

Who cringe from all hazard; whose 
caution governs all endeavor; may not 
get hurt, but may miss a sharper 
sense, the heat of passion, the taste 
of surging adrenalin, and win 
when others fail. 
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Fredrick Zydek 


A Few Words for My Mortician 

I prefer not to be drained like a beast 
in the yards, but you may paint a flush 
on my puckered skin, prop me on pillows 
and keep the lights burning pink and low. 

Tell them what a challenge my face became, 
how you puffed up my cheeks with paraffin 
and cotton, kept my lips and lids moist and 
full with quick injections of a silicone 

manufactured exclusively for your good house 
of death. Tell them you didn't have to work 
on my smile at all. Explain how the thing 
took shape even as the last air quit moving. 

Please play soft music. Debussy will do. 

Place a ring of fresh daisies in my hair. 

Insist I'm but in slumber, that it was my 
custom to greet guests even in my dreams. 
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Bernadette Higgins 


Germination 

Normandy at Easter: a train journey, 
men hoeing red earth, the smell of soil. 
She threw a handful on his wooden box 
after looking at his cold, dead face 
and realizing that nothing would 
be the same for her again. 

It was a fitting funeral for a nurseryman, 
put in the ground in springtime. 

He would have laughed to see us there. 

He bought her a bicycle and later 
taught her how to graft tomato plants 
and how to drive his battered van 
across slag-heaps of waste 
brought from underground. 

One year he dug a hole as deep as water 
and none of us will ever know why. 
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Kenneth Salzmann 


1969 

If fifty thousand candles can be 

the waxy, whispered remains of dead boys 

in a cold, November rain, 

then Kilby might wrap this night 

in chords seized from an acoustic guitar, 

as if melody waits unformed 

somewhere near the Ellipse, 

as if harmony can settle the score 

and not swell unexpectedly 

thirty years from now when a blood red BMW 

points up the 101, 

purposeful enough. 

If a drunk and stumbling bum can insist 

against the 2am terrors of Arlington Cemetery 

that we imbibe his history 

and heft an icy, dented mortar shell 

made slick by the Potomac mist, 

then Salzmann might write a poem 

to reduce or enlarge 

this rainy night of America's soul, 

as if cadences tried out on the Mall 

can settle into lines 

that won't overstay their welcome 

and float back insistently 

thirty years from now when promises and poems 
are petals scratched from southern soils, 
then gone. 



K.V. Skene 


Before November 

rain worries the landscape, 

bogs down our boot prints, before 

we are ready 

we return. Uphill, 

millions of multi-legged corpses 

fuse to a taken-for-granted 

wintergreen: owned and overrun 

by oblivious sheep. Downhill 

runs faster, easier 

on the soul. The solidity of earth, 

its foreverlastingness, 

is myth. We see today 

edged 

in dying light. Tomorrow 
will be here 
if we need it. 
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Claire Litton 


Tsunami Ride 

Divested of my seatbelt— 
his breath, a reek of warm beer, 
splashes briefly on my face 
before our lips smash together like 
a boat and a cliff in a gale. 

I try to convince myself that 
I feel something, that a wave of desire 
will engulf me at any moment— 
but my sea remains calm, 
ruffled only by a small easterly breeze. 

His fingers slide down my back, 
eels swimming briefly against a rock 
and heading for a submarine cave 
where nervous shoals swim 
in murky clouds of sand. 

A quick motion of his hand, like the dart 
of a startled squid in a coral reef, 
turns the car key. 

While driving apprehensively to my house 
and parking in a dimly-lit spot, 

I keep waiting for that 

wash, that tsunami ride, the 

wet smack of passion that never comes. 

Still waiting, my virginity floats 

away like a message in a bottle 

and smiling shark jaws grin 

in the abyss beyond the foggy windows. 



Fredrick Zydek 


Just Shy of Endurance 

My brother 
believed flowers 
are beautiful 

because 
they constantly 
make love. 

He claimed that each 
visit by a bee 
thrills the blossom 

more than Samson 
the lovely 
Delilah 

or Romeo 
his maidens fair. 

Right now the row 

of cedars 
along our drive 
drip 
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with orange 
blooms so sensitive 
they flinch 

when touched. 

I imagine 

that even the wind 

tickles them 
just shy 
of endurance 

and brings shudders 
along their lacy 
boughs. 
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Kenneth Salzmann 


When Summer Gathered 

When that summer gathered around us 
in astonishing waves of need, 
denim girls in back seats or slow dancing 
to awkward strains from electric guitars 
were danger and mystery and power, 
every bit as if there were a god. 

Unlikely gods spill love or loss or death 
across summer waters and cloudless skies 
brimming with possibility. 

When summer gathered that year, 
long-haired boys sipped wine and wonder 
in cemeteries hugging silver lakes 
while long-haired girls swam naked in the night. 
Eyes and lips and soft brown skins washed over 
our random plans for sudden change, 
almost as if there were a god. 

Unlikely gods hurl harsh laughter 

when clumsy attempts to touch bind our hands; 

unlikely gods stir still waters 

by cemeteries hugging silver lakes 

when lovers swimming naked in the night 

ride astonishing waves of need. 
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The summer rain falls warm on new lovers, 
to bead and pool with salty tears. 

Dark-eyed girls with dark hair spread soft against 
the moist grasses of small town greens 
are danger and mystery and power, 
and astonishing waves of need. 

Every bit as if there were a god, 

we will taste the ways love and death both bleed. 
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Molly Peacock 


Seeing a Basket of Lobelia the Colour of a Bathrobe 

At that time I read a book about a girl prone 
to perfection: her mother had just died. 

As she prepared her first supper, she tried 
to peel each potato so that not one eye 
remained—a perfection of paring. And I, 
who also often prepared supper for 
my father in my mother's absence, power¬ 
fully attached myself to that girl's unsparing 
idea of the world, brooking no mistakes, daring 
those still alive to rise to her new standard. 

Even I couldn't come up to it, lured 
though I was by the thought that my goodness 
would prevent all evil, even the drunken mess 
our family was in: I was about to cry out, 
rupturing our world. Tranquilized, I whirled 
in a bath of remorse, then curled 
in mother's bathrobe, blinking my potato eye 
through the haze of a drug she gave me — 
my father's Librium—at a loss for what 
else to do, since I wept uncontrollably, 
begging her to leave my father and save 
all our lives, though there we all stayed. 

Now, baskets of perfect lobelia fly by, 

each flower bathrobe blue, with one white eye. 

I peel potatoes below, looking out the little 
galley window at their blue, untranquilized. 
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having left that house so long ago. Now Dear Miss, 
you wanted perfection ... and found it, whittled 
down to a book you couldn't obey. Be good, 
but leave each potato her imperfect eye, 
because something must be left to cry 
the tears stored in roots brought out for food. 
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Gina Tabasso 


Who Shall Blame Him? 

... he lives, and does not on the whole object to live, but 
requires sympathy, and whisky, and some one to tell the 
story of his suffering to at once. Who shall blame him? 

—Virginia Woolf, To the Lighthouse 

Who can blame him for living 
on the pin of a grenade? 

He does not explode like an egg 
lobbed against the side of a house. 

He does not make the messes 
or step on tomatoes for fun. 

He did not track mud through the kitchen 
because there is no mud on his boots. 

Who can blame him for wearing 
lipstick then kissing himself, 
wanting love to be lasting and visible? 

He never applies bright pink like his grandmother. 

He does not eat crayons 
or burn candles during the day. 

He is not married or trying to be. 

Who can blame him for holding 
his pillow when he sleeps? 

He does not have an electric blanket 
or a pond full of geese. 
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He does not make snow angels alone, 
never lies inside a hollow angel. 

He does not see haloes 
in a woman's eyes at sunrise, 
cannot let a full bottle stand. 
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Louis Gallo 


Mysteries 

We don't know 
why the bullet lodged 
precisely in your skull 
or why an ashen mother 
carries the limp child 
in her arms, 
their limbs flapping 
like clothes on a line; 
why Prince Charles 
will live forever 
or some Ice Age warrior 
screamed all night 
under an orange moon. 

Mysteries, they say. 

We have not found the right 
sub-atomic field. 

We've added wrong; 
a speck of rat hair 
clogs the computer 
and the damned thing 
keeps mutating. 

I watch my baby's 
two front teeth emerge 
like tiny monuments. 
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Her smile spreads 
with the sweeping sky. 

She rides on my shoulders 
like a delicate swan. 

This is enough. 

This is more than enough. 
We have nothing to learn. 
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Gregory Wm. Gunn 


I Came To Love 

I was initially passionate 
about your peculiar accent, 
the sexy way you uttered 
"earth" as if by some strange 
methodology, you had recently 
just created it, and "compassion" 
as if you cradled it 
warmly within your palm. 

There seems forever 
a familiar flame in every 
word you wish me to hear. 

I believe your voice 
is blessed by the gods; 
it might even reach out 
and brush against me. 

A mystery becomes more profound 
whenever you stroll by, or 
stand wickedly over the stove, 
conjuring some new recipe, 
and downright bewitching nestled 
lightly in your wonderment. 

I even feel your shyness 
adds to a seductive nature. 
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for I came to love 

each newly discovered aspect, 

every essence emanating 

from all lyrical entrances 

and egresses you magically made. 

And now you whisper assuredly, 
"our journey shall advance 
to eternity," waking this 
dawn fresh out of dreamtime. 
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Molly Peacock 


Unseen 

Behind this bamboo screen in my underwear 
I watch my friend feed her parrots on the porch, 
this and a floppy canvas shade our only wall, 

about the thickness of a mainsail. Here 

two dogs and a handyman join her, while I eat lunch 

in a solitude as naked as a bathroom stall. 

From this planned, reciprocal ignorance 
she makes a kindness more intense than touch, 
since it is actually touch withheld. 

I am a sea she lowers her shade to, much 
as she loves a vista, and in the new innocence 
she leaves me to, feel closely held. 

She's even got the dogs not to bother me, 
and the birds mute in their makeshift tree. 
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Ben Passikoff 


Squeegee Kid 

My face is sidewalk 
printed with the cities 
that left me in weather. 

My pants stay up with stolen rope. 
If I own a soul, it radiates tatters 
that stitch my skin 
together by inference. 

My ache is open but unseen. 

I was aborted to begin with 
but it did not hold. 

I count my fingers when I wake up 
on the floor of morning. 

Ten are all I need: 

five to hold the ancient paper 

of coffee-to-go (it already went), 

five to salute the shoe polish 

of the god of giving 

who will not mix his eyes 

with mine. 

I am the simplicity 
of skeleton. 

Be careful when you meet me 
in the mirror. 

When I am gone, the world 
is gone. 
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John Monroe 


Passing Albuquerque on Clay Street 

Startled, you rise and step away 
from the puddle below; 
a palm-shaped silhouette 
growing with the tug of gravity. 

Your eyes, too, grow then drop 
to a pace ahead of a footstep; 
each end where a stone wall begins. 
There, you wear the look of a child 
tangled in barbs of laughter. 

Your body hardens, squeezes life 
from the living; limbs mimic rock 
trapped in the wall behind. 

And the space between us fills, 
is lost to an expanding pool of urine- 
fluid one body found no use for, 
now a catalyst for two. 

Still, you fade beneath a pink frock, 
man's coat, and veil of humiliation. 

Each taken from a pile of unwanteds. 

All haphazard and ill-fitting, 

like your name— Albuquer que —so big 

it catches on the corner of your mouth. 

But this puddle, its cousin to breath, 

white in bias. Its thin fingers spread, 

opening for nothing 

as the shame opens within you. 
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Lois Ann Carrier 


How A Bruise Heals 

A bruise gathers slowly after the stun 
trapped blood bloats 
the damaged capillaries, 
transmogrifies into a blue-black 
bullseye, into a dark ear 
whorled to hear pain coming. 

Beneath the burnished disk, 
dead cells wait to be cremated. 

Days go by until a seepage 
of tarnished gold branches out, 
transforming the black to veined 
marble. Marble changes 
to plum, plum to puce. Green comes 
and goes yellow. Only a thin rind 
of moon-dark remains. Then 
even that border between 
hurt and health dissolves. 

Live cells insinuate themselves 
into the matrix of the underskin. 

Now a silver dollar of renewed flesh 
shields the deep site, sends out 
bat-like pulses that return 
crying danger, danger. 



Sarah Haden 


I'll Testify 

on behalf of the battered wife 
who shields her tiny progenies 
from that lush monster. 

I will stand in the hardwood hell 
and raise my voice. 

I'll tell them exactly why they 
should be sorry 

that they're the same gender as 
that thick bastard was 
before she killed him. 

I'll let them know it was 
self-defense 

and also the defense of those 

little toy children 

whose music boxes were broken. 

I'll make sure she leaves without guilt, 
even if I have to turn on them 
and raise my fist, 

breathe alcohol down their necks, 
rape them in the dark. 

At least then they'll know what it was like 
to live with the dead man 
and what it meant 
to kill him. 
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Chris Guiltinan 


Midstream 

Numbers are the crudest 

form of abundance, 

the fingers and toes of keeping track. 

When does enough 

tip into too much, 

want into need. 

Heaven become mere happiness, 
carved down from ecstasy, 
smaller but less conditional? 

Preserved in amber 
streetlights, the town 
I grew up in 

and the blood and the voice 
of a lifetime 
focus the light; 

word finds its laser and enters 
to be holy, 
to bear witness, 
to be the pencil 
of your next move. 
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William Doreski 


Jazz Piano 

The night shatters over me, 

jazz piano. I regard it— 

the rain of black and broken notes — 

with a private, minor awe. 

The world has become too specialized 
to allow me to appreciate 
both the music of Bud Powell 
and the starlight that absorbs it, 

so I press my face to the window 
and attempt to understand 
the flailing of trees, broken chords 
and crisp if overstated high notes. 

Piano overstates because 
it's both stringed and percussive. 
Perhaps I could draw some inference 
about the stammering of night-birds, 

or the way my wife documents, 
in a scholarly state of mind, 
the declension of civil rights 
during Roosevelt's famous war. 
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Perhaps I could retain the music 

of Bud Powell and apply it 

to the swagger of tiny rivers 

fed by snow-melt, the cruelest month 

proceeding with unself-conscious 
purpose, souring whole lifetimes 
and leaving debris in its wake- 
aluminum cans, wrappers, junk mail, 

and car parts along the highway. 

Like notes struck by a piano, 
these items randomly express 
for my sake the world I inhabit, 

and the night shattering over me 
offers a cubist glimpse of emotions 
I haven't in six decades earned 
the strength to claim as my own. 
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Louis Gallo 


Mushroom Poem 

Our futures multiply like mushrooms in a void. 

And I haven't said what I've wanted to say all my life: 
between the crown of thorns you bought for "implications" 
and placed on the sill to disintegrate slowly 
and evening prayer you watch on television, 
a strict passion has burgeoned, inching toward heaven 
like a cloud of hydrogen rising above the shattered city. 
Everyone who has ever lived is now less real than 
the jagged lines your daughter draws on her magic slate 
or that mayhem you memorized in your physics primer 
called the ultraviolet catastrophe. 

I speak now without shame 

because we are identical. We share breaths. 

In advocating you I hug myself. We are attuned like 
two strings of a single fretboard plucked by a white glove 
sheathing cylinders of bone. And what about the black 
roses burning in our dreams, insects infesting 
the tourist sites, the economic collapse 
of eleven major capitals of the world? 

Twisted, forked leaves sprout from your forehead. 

Your hunger for archetypes has paralyzed you. 

The condition requires no charm. 

Nails survive—and the cockroach— 
as if repugnance were a tactic of eternity. 
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Kafka was right twice, predicting your dull transformation 
and reserving the final horror not for the last day 
but the day after. 

How can we go on, you ask, 

suicide having failed, uncertainty towering above you 
like a steeple, your head swollen out of proportion. 

You envy patches of mold on the trunks of ancient trees. 
Life precedes you, you say. And if history reveals 
mankind an inch removed from breezy, African grasses, 
what idea and what vision prompted this leap 
from no-time and home into exile? 

A mushroom in the mind, 
the hysteria of a cell. 
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Shira Dentz 


Getting Closer to the Big Bang 

The universe is like an orchestra, 
only instead of music, light; 

instead of sections of instruments, sections of time. 

Why does a gamma ray, 
perceptible for 40 seconds, 
that originated 12 billion years ago, 
incite study 

while the capitalistic machine drones on? 

A man loses his job after twenty years, 
a Black man, in a company of mostly white workers 
and execs: the mailroom guy, who'd taken to beating 
his girlfriend and doing time for it. 

It is not company policy to take responsibility 
for the heritage of humiliation; 

it's simple beyond question: warning, probation, dismissal. 

And what about the ads on the subway 
saying You choose your Presidents—why not choose 
your cable company? The heads of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln: in stone, like the Sphinx. 

Who exactly had the vote back then? 

I will build a nest in and out of a soup of sounds. 

Like a bird, I will forage the surface. 
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Parts of speech, stammer, line fragments, breaks— 
leaves and twigs. 

Sweaty silences, sodden like mud. Tangents. 
Parentheses, gaps through which air and light must pass. 
Colors that blend with the nesting-place; 
a branch a finger of a root hedged underground. 

The simmer of contained voice, 
the warmth necessary for hatching. 

When my brother died, I was eight 
and wanted to write an oratory 
to the universe, even if it lasted only 40 seconds— 
do you understand? 

I wanted to pay tribute to my brother's life — 
a poem, flames from a sacrifice. 

But there were no rites, 

meaning there was constant silence: 

no human syllables at my disposal 

but I heard in the ocean, sounds .. . sounds 

that clustered—and this became my poem. 

I could take the rattle of rain, scratching of plains, 
an ash falling to the ground, 

the creak in an empty parked car like cracking knuckles; 
flatulent buses; the swallows, gulps of a clock; 
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the this-is-a-test-of-the-emergency-broadcast-system 

tone ever-present in the background, 

variations with which I bite and chew; 

the flicker of a brown-out, soda fizz twinkling like stars, 

the pause when the traffic light I assumed 

was the ever-so-familiar moon 

until I chose to look it in the face . . . 

the man stepping on the floor above. 

The drain inside the sink of my stomach. 

I pick particles from the traffic of sound, 
watch phrases rising overhead. 

There is no way to transcribe this. 
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Al Purdy 


Guard Duty 

Standing guard at a crashed one-engine 
Fairey Battle fighter-bomber in 1940: 

the plane went down so hard 
its engine plunged deep in earth 
the fuselage remaining above ground 
torn and ragged from falling down the sky 
I thought of the boy as young as me 
in his cockpit up there 

with lots of time to know what was happening 

and wondering how to use the last few 

moments of his life and maybe not 

being able to remember that girl's name 

on the Toronto train three years ago 

before it stopped mattering 

and whether there was time to scratch 

an itch and watch the earth and trees 

coming up fast 

in a reversal of being born 

and there's a moment when you'd know 

what it's really like 

to be dead. 
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Al Purdy 


Atomic Lullaby 

no second spring again 
for you and I my love 
our half life is thirty years 
there is no second coming 

we stood on Mount Moriah 
counting from one to ten 
and slowly we stopped our caring 
or pretending we ever did 

say love when the ice gnaws deeper 
say love when the fire eats down 
could we waste a thought on each other 
have we time for romance then? 

our myth is the cherished nonsense 
that somewhere something survives 
and the minds in our dying bodies 
glow deep in a stranger's eyes 

sleep—would that have been better? 
it is so—it becomes the same 
when stars rush out at evening 
my dust forgets your name 
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to pass on the street without knowing 
well that won't happen to us 
but the most we can be to each other 
is someone who looks like someone 

we were flesh but our hearts were shadows 
we sent them off on their own 
to a place where the stones are strangers 
but bone speaketh to bone 
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Constance E. Kirk 


Life Ever Present 

A heartbeat, within, knocks on the door, 
firmly demanding keys to the scrolls 
unread by inflammatory preachers. 

Bidding farewell 

to the quicksand of dogma, 

it grooves to the ache of a jazz coronet, 

dances the two-step to a Shangri-La green, 

writhes to the beat of an African Congo, 

pulsates with fever between rhythmic hips. 

The chorus claps hands from Peru to Gibraltar, 
singing its guts out from a textbook of crayon, 
declaring—as truth—mosaics of love, 
sounded from the rooftops of earth. 
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Ruth Daigon 


Samuel Pepys Chewed Tobacco 
During Plague-Ridden Days 

And before our world wanes, 

before the spiked sun, 

the rough tongue of wind 

and light so whole it sucks us in, 

we'll knuckle wood, fling salt, cross fingers, 

spit and turn three times around. 

We'll wish on candles, bones, beginning stars 
and wear our amulets and rings. 

With all our zeros here and sweet, 
clocks whispering in the present tense, 
we'll breathe pure river-rush of life, 
a spell for sleeping, 
a spell for waking, 
as morning hovers like surprise. 

While day shifts in the marrow 
and light goes rainbow in the ditch, 
we'll tug our shadows in, 
change our names, 
walk a crooked mile 

and tiptoe past the long, long finger tapping. 

Listen Darling Death, 

lost in the wonder of your own myth, 

don't wait up for us. 

We'll be a little while longer. 
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Jack Rickard 


Full Circle 

The beginning 

is a lot like the end, 

where the wizard says he can't 

get back home either. 

It doesn't take long to find things 
are starting to get complicated; 
the soldier reappears 

twenty years after the war ended. 

Lon Chaney arrives at the ball 
as the Red Death. Genevieve returns 
to Cherbourg to find Guy now owns 
the garage and has married another 
woman. 

Old songs keep coming back, 
sticking to my shoes like a bad memory, 
running through my sleep in red socks; 
the bouncing ball on the silent screen 
making sure you get the words right. 

An encounter with a giant fish 
becomes the story of my life, illustrated 
by Leonardo, upside down and backwards, 
with a surprise ending you hate to put down. 
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Mary Rudbeck Stanko 


A Woman Walks By Eating White 

Every day 

a woman walks by eating white; 
it rests in her palm, 

crisp like snow hardened to styrofoam 
in a form not meant for melting. 

A foreign mass, 

too large to be sugar, 

too hard, too blanched, to be bread. 

A crystal manna 

fallen from the heart of the gods 
meets her serious, waiting teeth 
and she strolls, chews intensely, 
as if trying to understand 
everything. Head veiled, 
body in a scarf of grey, 
what secret do you know 
that dwells in taste alone? 

What porous, lactescent 
substance do you swallow 
that makes hungry eyes 
wonder, follow the culinary 
pleasure your feet 
express in their naked, 
nourished tread? 
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Jason Dickson 


There is a House 

There is a house 
buried under the forest. 

You can only reach it 

by sewer pipe, and it sometimes 

can be heard through the vents. 

It is said that a giant old lady 
lives there, with a voice as deep 
as the ground, and that at night 
if you are caught stepping too close 
to the forest, she will see you. 

What happens next is unknown- 
only that all animals crawling 
from the forest have left their bodies 
underground, and all humans 
entering are never seen again. 

I wonder, while watching the trees, 
how many of us are her children; 
if we all are just born from her 
stomach, at the world's sight, 
when she cannot help but laugh. 
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Hillel Schwartz 


Waterwings 

wasps hornets bees 

The surf moves in towards last humming, 

sweeps the sand for wings, washes the bodies 

out across the shallows, 

tumbles them towards green sky. 

My daughter, four and fierce 
in waterwings, screams, 
holding up her palm, 
stung on an outdrawn wave. 

I tell her how driven 

things and beings are 

by roundedness and resolution. 

No, of course I don't: 

I hunt down the almost invisible thorn, 

angry at the blindness of duty, 

and distract her, pointing 

there toward pelicans spelunking 

through whitecaps, and there, toward 

the after-spray of dolphins 

stung into furious leaps. 
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Jack Rickard 


Small Nothings 

I can't help seeing hidden meanings 
behind unconventional things— 

the yellow bird that crashed into my window 
to die the day I returned from the Sun dance, 

the two crows that followed Adam 
on his bike trek from one ocean 
to the other, 

and then there was the man John saw 
on the mountain who turned into an eagle 
and flew away. 

The ancients understood—the owl 
on Athena's shoulder, Alexander's mother 
dreaming of a snake, Achilles going into battle 
in spite of his horse's warning, Cassandra's curse. 

Sitting Bull's dream of soldiers falling 
upside down into their camp, a peasant girl 
who talked to God, and Marco Polo 
who said he'd seen everything. 
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There were always the nonbelievers— 
in Prospero's magic, Leonardo's flying machine. 

Merlin, stuck in a tree. 

As for me, I believe it all — 

tea leaves, crop circles, Avalon, the pyramids 

were built with sound, the sun will rise tomorrow, 

and my friend, Charlie Spotted Owl, who says he turned 
himself into a dog to slip through the FBI's skirmish lines, 
says he plays chess with the devil, 
says he'll get it right the next time around. 
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Bob Vance 


I Am Obsessed With Making My Yard Pretty 

i 

I do not believe 

that twenty-four missiles 

fired from two separate seas will all land 

on a specific 

and comparatively speaking 

tiny complex of buildings in Baghdad. 


The ambassador faces cameras 
swimming all around him. 

He says there are no numbers of dead yet. 

They are too busy trying to pull the rubble apart 
so they can reach the bodies. 


Before I learned about those hissing missiles 
I was planting columbine. 

It will be columbine for one child killed. 

I have not heard of any child killed. 

I know there has been one. 
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I am obsessed with making my yard pretty. 

Every time I read another news story 
about children clinging to their mothers 
as more madmen arrive 
to slice out their hearts 
I put in another perennial. 

v 

Canterbury Bells 

when the Muslim children of Sarajevo are slaughtered. 
Delphinium 

as Liberian babies are beheaded 
still on the backs of their mothers. 

Lilies 

for the smashed-open young Roma in Germany. 

Liatris 

for small Somalians starved. 

vi 

My nasturtiums seed themselves for children 
I know die somewhere our collective conscience 
isn't interested in. Perhaps the kids in Detroit. 



It has been a cold, wet spring. 

I read another poem empty of the death of any child: 

they have flowers in them, and fields— 

quiet fields, safe 

fields, bloodless fields, warless 

fields blowing seed and black-eyed Susans 

and dust that sneaks in from far, far east. 

A young man throws a rock 
to the other side of a river 
where his grandfather once lived 
and he is shot down. 

Inside, the sound of birds rising the moment 
that rock lands 

is the fragment of another child's shooting, 
his moment of death 

falling in that place the child was told is home. 

I plant hardy hibiscus for these. 
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Daniel Green 


High Seas 

The landlocked farmer says it's just 
a lot of water, not much else. 

No trees, no hills to anchor clouds, empty 
space between places where people live. 

He's never seen a sea change color, greens 
and blues, foamy white, sky a bowl of brass, 
clouds torn to shreds, a rainbow mix 
of every shade in rise or set of sun. 

Rare, indeed, a flat, untroubled ocean. 

Winds can gently stir a ship 

like a cradle or a rocking chair, or roil 

the waters to swell and grow to Ninos. 

Oceans bulge, responding to the gravid moon, 
assail the rocks and reefs, erode the shores, 
make a home to more creatures than the land 
sustains, bestow a generous share. 

This bosom of the world has nurtured 
discoverers, hunters, tied islands to continents, 
disgorged volcanoes and then swallowed them, 
seduced sailors, who run away from farms. 
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Jack Rickard 


River Moves 

An all night rush reaching for the Gulf, 
beating the odds, one-on-one, 
shooting from a fast-break possession, 
throws a body check on those high weeds 
defending perimeters. 

How do you know which way to turn, 
here among the cattails and sugar-coated lilies, 
of millipedes seeking your light, spreading 
yourself silver on a medicine shield of mud? 

Blue Heron stretching his feet on your bed, 
drives his point home from an out-of-bounds 
play past wet T-shirts of immersed bug chasers 
pledging undying love. 

Stars shimmer maps through popcorn haze 
on the channel where Roxie's cows 
stand udder-deep in disbelief 
at the jump shot from the water strider 
in center court. 

Canvasbacks fan your face 

with a feather touch, warm-ups anticipating 

a playoff performance. 
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while rowdy flickers, mocking from the paint, 
bang their beaks on wood, pinning 
the pass on a give-and-go, the depths 
of their talent going unmentioned 
in the press. 
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M. Laska 


Bitter Taste 

We are the Judas of the last supper, 
casually partake of each other, 
and when we are done 
we are the slaughtered lamb. 

As the soft fire of blood 
we drink the wine, 
hold each other in bitter taste 
and quickly empty our mouths 

to grasp the yawn of sleep. 

Hollow in our naked bed we curve 
cold in our restless bones 
against the rattle of our breathing, 

gushing from the joke of our flesh, 
a rhythm of betraying and denying. 
We no longer hold soft words 
melting snowflakes from our lips. 

Through the storm of our breath, 
our tongued responses are hail 
against fragile flowers. 

Bleak as abandoned lakes 
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under the January moon, we observe 
the white sheet of bed bank over 
two swans frozen in a pond, almost aware 
that we are each other's loneliness. 
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Fredrick Zydek 


This Is Not A Curse 

It's an oath, 
an invitation, 
an alternative 
naming itself 
one spelling bee 
at a time. 

It's a way 
to gather 
the alphabet 
into one long 
lingering no; 
a place 

to remind you 
how futile 

walking the darkness 
is once you've walked 
in light. 

It's farewell, 
a perfect pearl 
grown the hard way 
from a bruise 
made by a single 
grain of sand. 
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It's a complimentary 
closing, a last 
chance to dance 
before the music 
ends and the parade 
passes by. 
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